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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held on April 21st, 
at Kingston-on-Thames. The programme will be :— 

3.30 p.m. Members will meet at Kingston Railway Station and walk to the 
Old Church and along the famous River Promenade. 

5 p.m. The party will assemble in the Lecture Hall at the Public Library. 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Kingston, G. D. Densham, Esq., 
J.P., will welcome the Association to Kingston and will invite the 
members to tea, which will be served in the Art Gallery. 

5.45 p.m. Members will have an opportunity to explore the Library and 
Museum and view the pictures. 

6 pm. Junior Meeting : Miss P. M. Riches, St. Marylebone will read a 
paper entitled : ‘‘ More about the Junior Section.” 

7 p.m. Hilary Jenkinson, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., will! give an illustrated lecture 
entitled : “ Research Work at the Public Record Office.” Coun- 
cillor W. H. Hall, Chairman of the Public Library, Museum and 
Art Gallery Committee, will preside. 

Members travelling by train should ask for a day excursion ticket. 
The journey from Waterloo takes 27 minutes by trains leaving at 3 p.m. 
and every ten minutes after. Up trains leave Kingston every ten 
minutes. The town is also served by "buses Nos. 61, 62, 65b, 79, 85, 
118, 115 and 178. 

Will those members who hope to be present to tea, please write 
by April 19th, to B. Carter, Esq., F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Kingston- 
on-Thames, Surrey. 


Reading Meeting.—The Association’s Excursion to Reading will 
be held on Wednesday, May 12th. Our hosts have arranged to entertain 
us on such a generous scale that members will be at no expense for 
refreshments. The railway fare will be 4s. 6d. Final arrangements 
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must be made before the next number of this journal is published. 
Members who intend to go are therefore asked to send the money 
not later than May Ist, to Mr. R. Wright, Earlsfield Public Library, 
S.W.18, and to state whether they wish to use the morning or afternoon 
train. 

The full programme will be as follows :— 


9.45 am. Leave Paddington. 


10.30a.m. Arrive at Reading Station, where the Party will be met by the 
Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee (Alderman F. A. 
Cox), and members of the Libraries Staff, and proceed to the 
Central Library where refreshments will be provided by the 
Libraries Staff. 

11 am. Walk by way of Forbury Gardens, and Abbey Ruins, to Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmers’ Biscuit Factory. On the return journey the 
Party will be conducted round the Ruins by Alderman F. A. Cox. 

1 p.m. Luncheon by kind invitation of His Worship the Mayor of Reading, 
L. G. Sutton, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 

2.45 p.m. Afternoon train will leave Paddington, arriving at Reading at 3.26 
p.m. 

4 p.m. Both Parties will tour Reading University College and grounds, and 
inspect the College Library, after which the College Authorities 
will entertain the members to tea. 

5.45 p.m. The Association’s Meeting will be held in the History Room, 
University College. 

Six five-minutes papers will be read and discussed. The audience 
will then be invited to guess the authors’ names before these are 
divulged. 

Chairman: W. H. Greenhough, Esq., F.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
Reading Public Libraries. 


A Sunday Ramble organized by the Association will be held on 
May 2nd. The Main Party will meet at Ashtead Station at 3.4 p.m., 
and under the guidance of Mr. Wright will walk to Oxshott Common 
for tea, and back to Ashtead. A knapsack-lunch party, under Mr. 
Creed, will leave Ashtead at 12.4 and after a walk in the Leatherhead 
district, will join the main party on the road between Leatherhead 
and Oxshott. All members should take cheap day-tickets to Ashtead. 
The railway service from Victoria to Ashtead should not be used. 
The trains will be :— 


Waterloo... oe Morning 11.30 ... Afternoon 2.30 
Vauxhall... “ " 11.33... a 2.33 
Clapham Junction s a 11.38... ey 2.38 
Wimbledon ney sc 11.45... ca 2.45 
Ashtead... ot or 3.4 


Trains, Ashtead to London at 18 and 48 minutes past each hour. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the National 
Library for the Blind on Wednesday, April 14th, at 7 p.m. The May 
meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, May 19th, at 
3 p.m. 
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Officers and Council.—Members are reminded that the last day 
for receiving nominations for the new Officers and Council is May Ist. 
Nominations, which must be in writing, should be sent to G. P. Jones, 
Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, London, 
E.1. The Officers and Council to be elected are: The President, 
Vice-President, Hon. Editor, Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, together 
with ten London members of the Council and four non-London 
members of the Council. 


The Kensington Meeting.—After a lengthy lapse the Association 
renewed its acquaintanceship with the Royal Borough of Kensington, 
at its March Meeting, which was held in Leighton House. Mr. Ronald 
N. Thomas, of Poplar, had some interesting statistics to place before 
his audience in his paper dealing with the question of ‘“‘Are Newsrooms 
desirable in Public Libraries ?” and we were sorry to note the poor 
audience which had assembled in spite of the note in our February issue 
drawing our younger members’ attention to the obvious suitability of 
this topic as a discussable subject. Subsequently, the Association was 
honoured by being conducted through the magnificent house, and 
having its famous decorations, beautiful. and unique contents and 
associations explained by Sir Alfred Rice-Oxley, C.B.E., M.D., J.P. 
Sir Alfred conducted the party over the house at no little incon- 
venience to himself and it is certain that no better guide could have 
been found. An expression of our thanks for Sir Alfred’s kindness 
and courtesy was moved by Mr. F. S. Smith, of Bethnal Green, at 
the conclusion of the tour of inspection. 


At the General Meeting, which was very well attended, the Chair 
was taken by Kensington’s Librarian, Mr. William Wadley, F.L.A., 
who welcomed the Association and mentioned that one of his early 
assistants was Bertram L. Dyer, one of the prime movers in the forma- 
tion, and the first editor of this Journal. It was noticeable, too, that 
at this meeting were gathered together more Kensingtonians past and 
present than we have seen at our meetings for some time. May this 
state of affairs continue. Whether it was by accident or design, Mr. 
Creed could have chosen no happier background for his paper on 
“Local Collections in London Municipal Libraries,” for Kensington 
has a proud local history and probably a unique local collection, if 
such term can rightly be applied to the contents of Leighton House. 
Mr. Creed’s paper was comprehensive in scope and was listened to 
with interest, although its very nature provided but few points for 
discussion. Taking part in the latter, we noticed Messrs. W. Benson 
Thorne, Ralph Wright, R. D. H. Smith, and the President, while 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Creed was ably proposed, in his inimitable 
manner, by Mr. J. G. O’Leary, of Bethnal Green. The thanks of the 
meeting to the Kensington authorities, Sir Alfred Rice-Oxley, and 
Mr. Wadley, was in the able hands of the President, who recalled 
the fact of serving under Bertram Dyer, at Kensington. 
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Library Association Examinations will be held May 17th-22nd. 


Co-operation.—At the opening ceremony of the new Armstrong 
College Library, Newcastle, Sir Frederic Kenyon said he had “ been 
serving on a committee, which had not yet reported, but which had 
been investigating library conditions in the country, and he thought 
he would not be revealing any particular secret when he said that one 
of the most important points they would have to consider was the 
necessity of co-operation between libraries. In the past, libraries had 
been accustomed to act too much on their own, to stand, perhaps, on 
their dignities. It was plain that in these days no library could be 
complete in itself, and the only way was to pool resources in this 
matter.” 


Obituary. We regret to announce the death of Mr. R. G. Williams, 
F.L.A., Deputy Librarian of Bolton, which occurred suddenly on 
March 11th, from pneumonia. Mr. Williams was in his 42nd year, 
and was trained in the Wallasey Public Libraries. He was appointed a 
Senior Assistant in the Bolton Public Libraries in 1906, and was 
promoted to be Deputy Librarian in August, 1922. 


Work of the Council.—A lengthy agenda and important questions 
confronted the Council at its monthly meeting held on March 11th, at 
the National Library for the Blind, when the Chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. H. A. Sharp. 

Thanks to Mr. Vale’s continued efforts the Hon. Treasurer appears 
to be well on the road to having his estimated income considerably 
increased through the medium of the advertisement pages of th: 
journal, while the Education Committee will further gladden his 
heart by reporting next month a substantial profit from the successful 
dance recently held at Battersea. This Committee also reported, 
through Mr. Creed, that it had made arrangements for the initial 
ramble to be held on the south side of the Thames on May 2nd, and 
a detailed notice will appear elsewhere in this issue. Miss Toms 
requested the acquisition of additional books for the Association’s 
library as well as some boxes for storing files of periodicals in constant 
use—a request to which the Council was pleased to accede. 

Another important question was briefly touched upon—one which 
may affect, not only assistants throughout the country, but our Associa- 
tion itself. Affiliation has been before us before ; it will come before 
the Council again in the near future. 


Correction.—By an oversight, Mr. W. T. Creed, of Fulham, was 
described as a Fellow of the Library Association in the last issue of 
the Journal. We hope it will not be Jong before Mr. Creed is entitled 
to use the initials which we in error awarded him, 
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ON READING. 
By Sipney Kirsy, Chelsea Public Library. 
(Continued from p. 61.) 

I would suggest that the most important function of reading 
is to widen our outlook by broadening the basis of our living. 
This it does by bringing to us experience that we are unable to 
obtain within the limits of our immediate environment. As 
Vernon Lee says, ‘* Above all else Experience—the completion of 
what life teaches us by snatches—is what we seek for in the 
written word.’’ This is why the person who encounters a great 
variety of experience in real life may become comparatively broad- 
minded without the reading that is essential to anybody in a 
narrower sphere of existence. Reading, therefore, should help us 
to know ourselves, to know the world around us, and to formulate 
a just estimate of the relation of the one to the other. 

The test of good and useful reading seems to be this: does it, 
or does it not help us to live more completely and to understand life 
more truly? If it does, then the reading is beneficial. It follows 
from this, however, that reading should not be allowed to supplant 
direct experience itself, but should be used to supplement and 
reinforce it. Neither should reading take the place of reasoning, 
for five minutes’ original thought, even though it gives us a head- 
ache, is worth more than a whole day of casual reading. 

If, then, reading is a process of living, it must, to be so, 
cause us to undergo some internal activity. It must be more than 
the mere adding of something to our store of memories. Some 
subtle change must take place in our total knowledge, a change 
that is brought about by the process of assimilating what we read 
with the knowledge we already possess, and the difference between 
ourselves after, and ourselves before we read a particular book is 
the measure of our reading and represents the worth of the reading 
to us. Thus it is that good reading means progressive reading, 
for it is of the essence of good reading that we outlive a large part 
of it. 

I think the principal reason why serious readers often fail to 
achieve this advance in mental and spiritual outlook, is because 
they read too much, rather than not enough. What, then, 
constitutes too much reading? It embraces something more than 
the devouring of a certain number of books in a given time. 
Reduced to its simplest terms it means reading more than we can 
assimilate. Reading is like eating in so far as it is not the amount 
we consume that matters, but the quantity we digest. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that we may be fit and active on quite 
a small quantity of food well digested, and very unwell indeed if 
we consume a lot and fail to digest it. And this is as true of food for 
the mind as of food for the body. 
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It should be borne in mind that it is not necessary to remember 
all we read. Memory is a good servant but a bad master, there- 
fore we should remember to forget what we do not need to 
remember, and not forget to remember what we should not forget. 
It is possible to remember facts and yet fail to digest them, just as 
we may assimilate facts and so make them essentially ours, though 
we fail to recollect them as isolated units. 

Lord Eustace Percy and Principal Grant Robertson, at a 
recent meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association, did good service in pointing out the 
advantages of qualitative over quantitative reading. And it is a 
service well timed when we consider the mass of printed material 
being added each year to that which already exists. It is not 
difficult to see that unless a reader takes a firm hand with himself 
he can easily fall into the habit of reading cursively and become a 
mere receptacle for the opinions expressed in the last few books 
read by him, instead of a reasonable being, full of wisdom garnered 
by reflecting upon such books as he has had time to read fully. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important qualifications for the 
earnest reader is the power to admit, without any uneasy feeling, 
that he has not read this or that particular book, for it would almost 
seem as if the number of books in existence to-day has made 
cowards of us all, and that we are afraid to admit, without apology, 
that we have not read any work that has attained to notoriety or 
importance. This, I think, denotes an attitude of subservience to 
literature, when literature should be our hand-maiden. There 
should be no shame in admitting that we have not read any 
particular book, but we ought to feel ashamed to know that we have 
been rushed into skimming a book in order to say that we have 
read it. But we must be honest with ourselves and not make this 
an excuse for omitting to read when we have an opportunity to do 
so profitably. 

Whilst keeping in mind the advantages of quality over 
quantity , and of purposive and systematic, over discursive reading, 
it should be remembered that the average reader for whom the 
municipal libraries have to cater, has not had a very extensive 
education, either in the narrow sense, or in the wider one of 
education by environment, so that some discursive reading may 
be indulged in advantageously before pursuing any systematic 
course. In fact, provided it is undertaken consciously, such 
discursive reading is systematic. Intention in reading is every- 
thing. And it is ‘right here’’ as the Americans say, that the 
public library ‘‘gets there.’’ For it is by browsing among the 
books in them that the type of reader referred to—the average 
reader as we may call him—encounters that variety of topic and 
opinion that may truly be said to supply the place of the university 
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by providing that community of ideas without which no man can 
become liberal minded. 

Before I leave this question of quantity in reading I would like 
to refer to what I will call the ‘‘bogey’’ of statistics. Too much 
attention is given, I think, to the number of books circulated, and 
also to the percentage of fictional works issued from our public 
libraries. Apart from the difficulty of compiling comparative 
statistics, they are, however compiled, no measure of the benefits 
derived from reading. We all know that the person who borrows 
Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ to-day, and returns it to-morrow has not read, 
let alone mastered, that work, just as we know that some books are 
read by several people before they are returned by the actual 
borrower, yet in each case the issue counts as one item in a table 
of statistics. And then, too, can we compare the reading of a 
single short play, such as ‘‘Dear Brutus,’’ or a light novel, with 
the perusal of such a book as Carlyle’s ‘‘French Revolution’’? 
But once more they will each count as one item in a table of 
statistics. Further, a library issuing 60 per cent. of fictional 
works, many of which are of poor quality, is not necessarily doing 
better work than another library issuing 80 per cent. of fictional 
works, all of which are of good quality. Nor is it certain that a 
library issuing 60 per cent. of non-fictional works, many of which 
are of ephemeral character, would be doing better work than one 
issuing 60 per cent. of good class fiction. 

Why worry about the class of books issued so long as they 
serve a good purpose? Surely it is the effect of the reading upon 
the readers that is the final test of the value of a library and not 
the number of books circulated, or the class of literature to which 
they belong? The needs of the readers who use the libraries 
vary enormously, and who can say what those needs are in any 
given instance? And yet, without such information any table of 
issues is valueless. I think that only an intelligent librarian, and 
all librarians are intelligent, aided by an intelligent staff, can tell, 
by contact with the readers, to what extent a library is really 
helping those who use it, and whether it is worth while circulating 
whatever kind of book it is that is being issued. This, you will 
observe, has one great advantage, for it means that the librarian 
must be his own censor; a reflection very satisfactory to himself 
if not equally so to other people. 

Not unrelated to the question of quantity and quality, is that 
of the rate of our reading. This should depend upon the rapidity 
with which we can assimilate that which we read; the rapidity 
with which we can adjust that which is called up within our minds 
with the new knowledge, or fresh viewpoint, contained in what we 
are reading. If we can do this quickly it is folly to read slowly, 
but if we can only do it slowly, then it is a waste of time to read 
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quickly. There is no virtue in quickness itself, its advantage lies 
in this, that it lengthens life for us if we can live quickly, but to 
be quick without being thorough is to avoid living. And that, 
I am sure, is a crime of which none of us wants to be guilty. 

An investigation into the relative value of quick and slow 
reading has revealed the fact that the quick reader may be as 
accurate and thorough as the slow one. But it is interesting to 
note that most distinguished men in science and literature were 
found to be slow readers. A fact which will doubtless be very 
comforting to any of you who, like myself, happen to be slow 
readers. 

With regard to specialised reading, it would seem that every 
department of knowledge is so specialised nowadays that those 
who escape the danger of being continually whirled from subject 
to subject run the opposite danger of becoming too exclusively 
engrossed in their especial interest. I think we can all appreciate 
the danger of the specialist whose tendency is to regard everything 
else in life as an adjunct to his pet subject, instead of relating his 
subject to its proper place as one part of a correlated system. 

A certain acquaintance with the literature outside our special 
interest is a good corrective to this tendency to over emphasise one 
aspect of existence, and it would probably be a good thing if all 
specialists were to browse among books every now and then just 
to remind them that there are other interests in life beside their 
own. 

I would suggest in this connection that the modern novelists of 
the better school perform a very useful function in that they not 
only give a healthy rest to minds requiring relief from concentrated 
effort upon some scientific, industrial, or business problem, but 
that they also tend to remove that isolation of interests brought 
about by specialisation. They do this both by showing the different 
phases of life and by revealing the interdependence of all that 
makes up our social existence. 

We must be careful to avoid falling into the error of regarding 
specialised reading as the only form of systematic or serious 
reading. The nature of a system must always depend upon the 
aim of the reading, and a system suitable for anybody seeking 
knowledge about a specific subject will be very different from a 
system intended to induce culture in the reader. Those seeking 
specific knowledge are, I think, fairly well catered for in various 
ways, but those seeking culture are not in so fortunate a position, 
for no one can help them to any great extent unless they have 
acquired the power in some measure to help themselves. As Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has said, ‘‘In the choice of reading the individual 
mustcount. For this reason I do not think we can profitably enforce 
a course of reading or even compel the reading of a particular 
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book. One man may be ready to appreciate Shakespeare in his 
youth, another in his middle age, and yet a third not until he has 
reached advanced years. All three may be equally intelligent and 
cultured, but approaching maturity from different angles, for we 
are all pilgrims to the same celestial city, but we travel by different 
roads. 

One way to ensure a distaste for the reading of good books 
in adults is to force the classics upon them when they are young. 
I do not wish to suggest that we should not introduce good books 
to children, but introducing them and allowing them to become 
good friends if they care to, is one thing, whilst forcing them to 
pretend to a liking or an admiration which they do not naturally 
feel is another. To do the latter is likely to cause a permanent 
aversion to the classics, for it should not beforgotten that to 
enforce reading is turning what should be remembered as a pleasure 
ito something that will be looked back upon as a task, and con- 
sequently avoided when the child, grown to adult independence, is 
able to exercise its own choice. 

What is of the greatest assistance to the world-be serious 
reader is the friendly guidance that can be given by a tutor, or 
anyone who has experience, to one who has it not. It all comes 
back to Mr. Coué—you cannot compel better reading, but you 
may induce it by suggestion. Suitable suggestions, however, can 
only result from personal contact with a reader, and for this reason 
the librarian who approaches his readers personally can render 
them service greater beyond measure than any they can receive 
from guides, reading-lists, or any other non-personal agency. 

To be told what we ought to like is sometimes dangerous, 
for there is a very real risk that we shall be deceived into believing 
that we have formed our own judgment, when in reality we have 
simply accepted a judgment formed by another. And to have our 
own idea of what is good and bad in art and literature, even though 
we are wrong when judged by the best standards, is nearer to 
culture than knowing what we ought to like according to this or 
that critic. 

It is often assumed that culture is something that can be 
acquired in the same way as concrete possessions are acquired ; 
it is regarded as a thing in itself, to be received or rejected at will. 
Consequently it is believed that as soon as we have trained our- 
selves to remember what we have been told to like and dislike 
we have become cultured. Culture, however, is a personal achieve- 
ment, and is only acquired by living consciously. It is nothing else 
than our personal relationship to the world outside ourselves. It 
is a question of feeling, and results from the critical examination 
of our reactions to all and every kind of experience. Reading 
helps us to become cultured, as perhaps the greatest of cultura! 
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influences, because it supplies us with experience, develops our 
emotions, quickens our intelligence, and helps us to reason, and 
only in so far as it does these things do we profit by it. 

Every reader is a critic to some extent, although in most cases 
the criticism goes no further than the feeling of liking or dis- 
liking a book. We need to develop this habit of evaluation, for 
it is informed and intelligent criticism that makes the good reader, 
just as it is the alert and intelligent reader who becomes a critic, 
capable of judging a book. 

What quality is it, then, that makes a book a good one? 
Sometimes I think that it is impossible to label any book as 
definitely good. It seems to me to be so much a matter of rela- 
tivity. It would, I think, be much easier to compile a list of the 
worst books than of the best books. It is easy to say of some 
books that they are bad because hey are inaccurate as to facts, 
or faulty as to construction. But beyond that the question of the 
worth of a book seems to me to depend as much upon the reader 
as upon the book. What is a highly beneficial book for one 
person may be useless to another, not because the first person 
is more or less advanced than the latter, but simply because the 
content of his mind is different. Further, what is a good book 
for you to-day may be worthless so far as you are concerened in 
ten years’ time, although very helpful to somebody else. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, ‘‘ We are vessels of a very limited 
content. Not all men can read all books; it is only in a chosen 
few that any man will find his appointed food.’’ 

This is why I sometimes think we should classify our bor- 
rowers as well as our books, and then allocate them to a certain 
section of the library. In fact, I have visions of a future when 
the new borrower will be interviewed by an expert psycho-analyst, 
who, at the conclusion of the interview, will hand the borrower 
either a list of the books he may read, or a pass for a particular 
section of the library! We might even go further, and instead of 
trying to provide for all types of readers in our libraries, have 
separate libraries for each type of reader and distribute the readers 
accordingly. 

That books are good or bad as judged by their suitability for 
particular people is proved by the fact that when asked for a good 
book by a reader who is known to read only the novels of Ethel 
M. Dell and her kind, we do not at once offer her, or him, a book 
by W. H. Hudson or George Meredith, but recommend a book 
that will be appreciated by the reader in question. We do not 
even say, ‘‘This is not really a good book but it will please you.’’ 
Nor do we refrain from so doing from reasons of politeness alone. 
Instinctively we realise that ‘‘Green Mansions’’ or ‘Richard 
Feverell’’ are not good books under the given conditions, because 
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they would not evoke the response necessary to make their content 
available to the reader. 

Thus it is often a question of circulating third-rate novels or 
nothing. And even the reading of these popular novels is not 
without some beneficial result. We can easily see this if we take 
two people belonging to the same class—that is to say, enjoying the 
same environment. Supposing one of them to read nothing, except 
perhaps the daily paper or the weekly wash of dirty linen which 
constitutes the Sunday reading in so many homes. And supposing 
also that the other reads only third-rate fiction. Yet I venture to 
say that the mentality of the novel reader of these twowillbe very 
superior to that of the other. It is all very well to say that if such 
an one were to read better novels or more serious works, his 
mind would be still more superior to that of the non-reader. But 
the point is that some people will read these third-rate novels or 
nothing. There is the further point that should you induce them 
to read better books, could they assimilate them? All reading, 
remember, is a two-fold process, involving the content of the 
reader’s mind. You may place before me the greatest work in 
the Chinese language and it will have no significance for me so long 
as I remain ignorant of that language. 

Let me once more introduce a quotation from Miss Vernon 
Lee, ‘‘ Literature for its perfect existence, requires the co-operation 
of the Reader with the Writer: the Reader must bring all his 
experience to the business, all his imagination and sympathy; he 
must enter deep into the Writer’s work, help to make it live, and 
thus receive a strengthened and purified life in exchange. Now, in 
our imperfect civilisation most people, even among the well- 
endowed and energetic, are too fagged, and even among the idle, 
are too busy for any such process. 

‘‘Such as they are—and they are everybody . . . the 
Poor in Spirit require intellectual food in proportion almost to their 
inability to pay its proper price. It is because of this fatal tendency 
to bore themselves, to stagnate, that they require to be amused, 
tickled, shaken up ; because they do not naturally see beyond their 
cramped and cabined personal or class experience that they need 
violent enlarging of their life’s horizon. But all this, owing to 
their poverty of spirit, in the cheapest, shoddiest, and alas! least 
efficacious manner. What they are like even the proudest of us 
superior creatures has some notion of when ill, worried, tired, or 
merely in a fit of such demoralisation as all creatures may suffer 
from; then, by something which is almost like a providential 
arrangement against a kind of sacrilege, we instinctively turn from 
every poem, play, novel, essay which we normally care for as we 
turn from our wholesome food or refuse our habitual exercise when 
we are sick.’”’ 
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When people refer contemptuously to the reading of fiction 
they often mean something somewhat different from what they say. 
What they are really referring to is reading for diversion as opposed 
to reading for instruction. In referring to fiction they overlook the 
fact that just as a novel may be read for some purpose other than 
recreation, so does reading for diversion embrace more than the 
reading of fiction. It includes much ephemeral biography, light 
essays, sensational history, popular science, nature studies ; in fact 
books in every class of so-called serious reading. 

However, I do not think that reading for diversion, whether 
of fiction or any other kind of work, is to be deplored. It is like 
day-dreaming and the building of castles in the air. They help to 
formulate ambitions and ideals, and only when allowed to develop 
into idle habits do they become harmful to us. So it is with 
recreative reading ; only when it habitually saps our energies and 
fails always to be followed by constructive effort does it become an 
evil thing. Reading for diversion, and in particular the reading 
of fiction, is in itself a good thing. It is our attitude towards it 
that determines whether it shall be good or bad for us individually. 

The day-dream, the fairy story, the romance, and the novel all 
owe their popularity to the fact that in each instance we identify 
ourselves with the hero, and are able, in imagination, to achieve 
that personal ascendency and triumph which we all desire and which 
in reality we are seldom, if ever, able to achieve. In short, their 
popularity is due to the desire, I might almost say the need, to 
escape from a too limited reality. We seek to escape from the 
limitations imposed upon us by the conditions of modern life, with 
its specialisations and its codes of conduct, which, however 
necessary to the times, tend all too often to make our lives 
monotonous and unsatisfying. And it is, perhaps, no mean 
function that fiction performs in thus enabling us to escape from 
some of the evils inherent in modern social, industrial, and business 
life, by providing an outlet for energy that would otherwise find a 
less harmless means of escape. 

But there are other elements, of important constructive value, 
in works of fiction. I refer to the knowledge of humanity and of 
the social fabric which we gather from the full-blooded experience 
we undergo as a result of the process of identification already 
referred to. By thus living the lives of the characters portrayed in 
novels we can undergo a variety of experience denied to us in real 
life. In this way we come in time to understand different types 
of people and to make due allowance for the variety in tempera- 
ments. This makes us more sympathetic and charitable in our 
attitude towards others, and enables us to deal more satisfactorily 
with situations that arise in real life, for we are prepared as it were, 
by the experience we have gained at second-hand, 
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Some novels, too, are very stimulating mentally, and serve 
to arouse latent possibilities for better and more purposive reading 
and living on the part of their readers. And this kind of fiction is 
by no means limited to the classic or older works. Some of our 
modern novelists are quite an educational course in themselves. 
But in particular our better modern novelists have a tendency to 
instil a desire and appreciation of culture in the reader. If we 
take as an example May Sinclair’s ‘‘Arnold Waterlow,’’ we can 
see that the reading of this novel might very well lead the reader 
to study some of the important books introduced to us therein, 
because they are shown to have a real live interest for what we 
may call the every-day human being, which is contrary to the 
preconceived ideas of many people. Moreover such a novel will 
tend to create a desire for knowledge about certain subjects, and 
above all can hardly fail to instil a love of books as our friends, 
guides, and counsellors. 

There are times too, when we may be said to be literally full-up 
mentally and need time not only for conscious reflection but for 
unconscious digestion of that which we have been reading and 
cogitating. It is a time for wasting time wisely, to use a con- 
tradictory but expressive phrase, and at such times a good novel 
is often of very great help by relieving our minds of conscious effort 
and thus allowing the process of unconscious assimilation to go on 
undisturbed. But once again mark the use of the term ‘‘good 
novel.’’ It does not necessarily mean a work of real literature, 
but good relative to a given purpose and that not an unworthy 
one. Many famous men have put on record their debt to what we 
commonly call ‘‘trash’’ as a means of diverting their minds after a 
period of severe concentration. 

Especially when we are young do we delight in fiction because 
it gives definite form to our desires; because it supplies us with 
ready made adventures and stirs our imagination to such good 
effect that we really do seem to achieve our wildest dreams of 
personal prowess and glory. Thus whilst using it as a means of 
escape from our immediate environment, we yet attain through 
fiction a wider life and explore a vaster universe. But as we grow 
older our dreams clash ever more disastrously with reality as our 
aims and ambitions are pruned and confined by daily experience. 

And if, as these conditions of a world confined within our personal 
environment become manifest to us, we come to avoid experience, 
or refuse to accept the conditions it imposes upon us, and seek to 
escape by dreaming ever again and again the same old dreams, 
then indeed we have come to use fiction as a drug by the use of 
which we may obtain temporary oblivion from the immediate present. 
To allow this to happen is to drift into a condition of mental and 
spiritual stagnation, 
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If, on the contrary, we brace ourselves to face the conditions 
and determine to master reality as revealed by experience, and to 
learn something of the meaning of life, if when we read fiction, we 
seek by its means new experience, seek by its aid to find new angles 
from which to look at life, then more and more shall we find fiction 
bringing us renewed hope and energy as it reveals and interprets 
life for us and provides us with fresh avenues of inquiry. 

As Robert Louis Stevenson said: ‘‘The most influential 
books, and the truest in their influence, are works of fiction. They 
do not pin the reader to a dogma which he must afterwards discover 
to be inexact ; they do not teach him a lesson which he must after- 
wards unlearn, They repeat, they rearrange, they clarify the 
lessons of life ; they disengage us from ourselves, they constrain us 
to the acquaintance of others ; and they show us the web of experi- 
ence, not as we can see it for ourselves, but with a singular 
change—that monstrous, consuming ego of ours being, for the 
nonce, struck out. To be so they must be reasonably true to the 
human comedy and any work that is so serves the turn of 
instruction.”’ 

Stevenson is undoubtedly right. And our great writers of 
fiction have so great and effective an appeal for us because they are 
big enough to see life whole; they view mankind as they are and 
accept them as they find them, understanding and loving the 
sinner equally with the saint; to them mankind is one, yet of 
infinite variety. And they use their knowledge and their art to 
hold up a mirror in which mankind can see itself as it is; and 
seeing itself for what it is, can, in some degree, repent its faults 
and essay reform. Those who assert that fiction is written only 
to amuse and to give enjoyment, and who maintain that it is 
incapable of any higher purpose, forget that the true artist must 
depict life as he sees it, and that he therefore provides the reader 
with the necessary material from which to construct an ideal; an 
ideal that cannot be without its influence in helping to t: 2nsform 
the real. In fact, being true artists, the great novelists cannot 
help preaching, with or without intention, and their teaching is all 
the more effective in that it is concealed. 

Take away all the good novels and what a sad gap there 
would be, not only in our literature, but in the forces that make 
for mental and spiritual advancement. It is in imaginative 
literature, of which prose fiction forms so large a part, that we 
find that inspiration which enables us ‘‘to rise upon stepping 
stones of our dead selves to higher things.”’ 

If I have stressed the value of fiction it is because I feel 
strongly that there is need to realise that the novelist, like the 
philosopher, is an interpreter of life. And, furthermore, I think 
that a recent writer to our Journal was wrong when he said that 
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it was not for librarians to raise the question of the issue of fiction 
from our libraries. I think that in this matter we have stood on 
the defensive too long, and that it is time we took the offensive 
and made it plain to our detractors that the reading of fiction is 
not a habit we desire to belittle or of which we are ashamed. I 
think we need not only to assert the right of the public to read 
fiction, but the view that it is beneficial to society for them to do so. 
I believe that fiction, prose, dramatic, poetic, is one of the most 
powerful evolutionary influences of our age, and an influence, 
moreover, which is destined to increase considerably in the 
immediate future. I would even suggest that the reading of fiction 
is a more potent influence than the Churches—I will not say 
than religion, because it may embody that—because we are open 
to its influence at any time during the seven days of the week, 
whereas for most of us the parson is only able to get at us during 
a short period of one day per week—perhaps. 

The reading of fiction, even if we exclude the daily Press, is 
the most wide-spread of all kinds of reading, and because it is 
so is the most potent in its influence. This being the case, we 
must not neglect to deal with it as an important social factor, 
but must grapple with its problem so that we may turn the practice 
to good account. It is too big a subject to deal with in detail 
this evening, but in brief, I think we need not worry about the 
amount of fiction read so long as we see that it contains plenty 
that is of good quality, written by writers who enjoy a reputation 
for an intelligent handling of their art combined with intellectual 
integrity. 

With regard to reading in general, there seem to be two 
opposing forces at work. Among the majority there is a tendency 
to vulgarise it and to treat it as a thing of little consequence and 
of but passing interest. There is a growing practice to overlook 
its finer aspects as a civilising influence and to regard it from a 
purely utilitarian standpoint in the commercial sense. Among 
a minority, however, there is a tendency to over-emphasise the 
spiritual value of reading. Both these views seem to me to be 
too exclusive, and I think that as librarians we should try and 
disseminate a more reasonable attitude and to take the view that 
reading has many aspects and that the secret of getting full 
value from it lies in realising with which particular aspect we 
are dealing at any given time. 

I said at the beginning of my paper that we read more than 
we used to do, but I will now add that I doubt if we read so well. 
Fifty or one hundred years ago books were not so plentiful as 
they are to-day, but they were valued more highly and treated 
with greater respect. They were read with more reverence and 
with a fuller sense of the gain to be had by taking counsel with 
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their authors. Books themselves, too, were regarded as posses- 
sions of some moment, worthy of an honoured place in the home. 
The’ popularisation of reading and the increased production of 
books have not been without their penalties, temporarily, as | 
believe, and the following statement appearing in a circular 
recently issued by the National Book Council is undoubtedly true 
of our nation considered collectively : ‘‘ Books—whether they deal 
with philosophy, poetry, history, sociology, fiction, science or 
technology—are not yet accepted in Great Britain as necessities ; 
they are (with the exceptions inevitable to a generalisation of the 
kind) luxuries only, and even among luxuries have no honoured 
place.”’ 

But I do not think we need be unduly pessimistic. It is only 
a phase we are passing through. We are for the time being 
overwheimed by the abundance of treasure which the invention of 
printing, combined with the principle of mass production, has 
brought to us. Reading, too, as a common practice, is compara- 
tively a new thing, and it takes time to use even a simple object 
to the best advantage. It is not surprising, therefore, if the mass 
of the people have not yet learnt to use so complicated an art as 
reading with due understanding. But as time goes on and we 
get the cumulative effect of reading upon the future generations 
it will be unfortunate indeed, and show a sad neglect of oppor- 
tunity, if reading does not greatly increase our capacity for wise 
living. 

Having introduced universal education, and taught the people 
to read, we are now inducing them to make use of that ability, 
and perhaps it is as well not to be too particular as to what they 
read at first, so long as they do read. But in the long run we 
have to see that they learn to read with due regard to the value 
of purposive reading, and that reading comes to mean to the 
many what hitherto it has meant only to the educated few. 

To the initiated the aim of reading is not alone to amuse the 
hours of leisure; it is to develop oneself, to arouse the latent 
capacities that lie within one; to increase one’s capacity for work 
and for pleasure; to develop one’s powers of comprehension and 
sympathetic understanding. It is not an odd hour or so that is 
affected by acquiring a capacity to appreciate literature, it is one’s 
whole future existence. The power of appreciation once acquired 
changes one’s entire attitude to life, for a capacity to appreciate 
literature means a capacity to appreciate the world. 

The use of books as commercial aids and the tools of scientific 
exposition has overshadowed for the moment their more permanent 
value as vehicles of spiritual and philosophic ideas, and we need 
to be on our guard against the idea that reading is serviceable for 
immediately utilitarian purposes only. And I do not think that 
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the attitude of many of the members of our profession is alto- 
gether helpful in this matter. We tend, more and more, to 
emphasise the work we do in providing technical works and busi- 
ness manuals, but I think the real work of the municipal library 
lies in providing those works of true literary value which tend not 
so much to make us successful mechanics or prosperous merchants, 
as true men and true women; which, in short, build character. For 
the man who has truly benefited by the use of books is not one 
who will be able to distinguish himself by a display of knowledge, 
or the acquisition of worldly possessions, so much as by being 
recognisable, as Sir Arthur Quiller Couch says, ‘‘for a man of 
unmistakeable intellectual breeding whose trained judgment we 
can trust to choose the better and reject the worse.’’ 

This, you will observe, goes deeper than the acquisition of 
purely utilitarian and what is somewhat arrogantly called useful 
knowledge, and is the more important because this character- 
building culture must underlie all other knowledge if such know- 
ledge is to be used wisely. For it is by reading the right books 
in the right way that we attain to the power of considered judg- 
ment. Thus it is of great importance to our mental and spiritual 
development that we learn to discriminate between the funda- 
mentally useful and the merely serviceable in literature as in 
life. To make the ideas we act upon true ideas which we can 
substantiate, as opposed to being ruled by a body of prejudices 
masquerading as facts, is the not small result of wise reading. 

It is by thus enabling us to discriminate between the false 
and the true, and assisting us to assimilate not only our own 
experience, but that set forth by the best minds of the present 
and the past that reading does us the greatest service, for it is 
in this way that we can arrive at a reasonable philosophy of life. 
Moreover, in so far as reading keeps these thoughts of the best 
minds alive and cause them to keep on shaping the destiny of the 
world, it is a means of safeguarding all that is best in our 
civilisation. 

Books of true cultural value should, then, be regarded as a 
part of our everyday needs, and not as things set apart for special 
occasions, or for the use of the privileged few. Life is a problem 
which has for each of us an individual meaning, and it is as an aid 
to the finding of this meaning that reading stands to us individually. 
As Sir Arthur Quiller Couch has put it: ‘‘ Between these two 
mysteries of a harmonious universe and the inward soul are 
granted to live among us certain men whose minds and souls 
throw out filaments more delicate than ours, vibrating to far 
messages which they bring home, to report them to us; and these 
men we call prophets, poets, masters, great artists, and when 
they write it, we call their report literature.”’ 
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“THE LIBRARY WORLD” AND THE ASSISTANT. 





Whenever our aged contemporary elects to descend from the 
clouds of the “ upper hierarchy” of British Librarianship we are 
always assured of an entertaining half-hour. On this occasion, we do 
not know whether to laugh, or cry. The Editorial writer, we presume, 
is also of the “ upper hierarchy.” He doesn’t find the present-day 
assistant stimulating ; Mr. Jast has given him that impression from 
his experiences at Warrington. Dear me! Does the Editorial writer 
never attend A. A. L. meetings to collect his own evidence? Will he 
tell us the date of his last visit to such a meeting ? We think he is in 
danger of being laughed out of court, for we have never seen any one 
at a meeting, in recent years, old enough to be the Editor of the Library 
World. Would he gladden our hearts by coming along and reading a 
paper? We wonder? 

If, as we suspect, he has not attended meetings to judge at first 
hand, it appears to us, in this instance, to be an extremely lame business 
to lean on the experiences of Mr. Jast, rather than to stand upon his 
own feet. Then from an experience of another to come out with a 
flaming generality, weakens still more his position. Further, we would 
remind him that ‘“‘ what the soldier or any other man said,” is not 
evidence. 

Such criticisms as these are of the type which says that things 
are so because they ought to be so in order to line on with the writer’s 
mind-wanderings. That they are not doesn’t really matter. 

In view of these vague, up-in-the-clouds criticisms, we are forced 
to the conclusion that it is the “‘ upper hierarchy ” who require stimula- 
ting for, as the Editorial writer tells us that most of the objections raised 
to co-operation never had any force in them, we are left wondering why 
co-operation is not a fact. Perhaps the paragraph will be followed 
to its logical conclusion on some future occasion and, horror of 
horrors, we shall find that it is not the Assistant who requires stimulating 
after all ! 

Apparently our critic has reached the age when accuracy does not 
matter. T'witting us on our so-called annoyance at being dubbed the 
A.L. A., he is blissfully ignorant of the fact that he has again perpe- 
trated the same imbecility !_ What a joy it must be to live in the clouds 
where neither correctness nor accuracy matter a jot ! 

Turning over the dear delightful pages of our contemporary, we 
found another wonderful piece of ancient wisdom appearing over the 
pen of Eratosthenes. He too, must be of the “ upper hierarchy.” 
At any rate, there is a good cloud effect in one of his paragraphs. 
“ There are very few outstanding personalities amongst the young men 
of the library profession,” he says. Thank goodness, say I! Personali- 
ties are most disappointing things when one gets close to them. It would 
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be truer to say that many present-day assistants having cherished 
wishes to see some of the great and the libraries they administer have, 
on the wish being realised, departed sad and disillusioned men— 
another idol shattered ! 

“Where is the man?” asks Eratosthenes. 


We think he will be there when wanted. That which the moment 
requires, “‘ the moment for itself creates.” 

The assumption of indispensability to the profession borders on 
the indecent. Surely he does not think himself indispensable—Lord 
Kitchener was not. There are quite as good fish in the sea, etc. 

These are but a few of the monthly senilities of the Library World. 
Our friend ponders deeply, looks sad, and shakes his hoary old head 
at all the shortcomings and iniquities of this age, but we would say 
“I wish the honourable gentleman, instead of shaking his head, 
would shake a good argument out of it.” He might then contribute 
something useful instead of committing the fault which he can see 
in all but himself. Maybe we hope too much. 


3. F.C. 
THE DIVISIONS. 


Nortu-East Division. 


Forty-three members attended the Annual Meeting held in Newcastle 
on Wednesday, February 10th. ‘The afternoon was spent in watching the 
production of an evening edition of The North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle. 
‘This was an experience of great value to all who attended. While there is a 
fascination about the production of a great newspaper for everyone, there is 
an added educational value for the library assistant. Programmes are enriched 
by such experiences; and at the same time they are thoroughly enjoyable. 
Our thanks and appreciation were sincerely given to Mr. Polson, editor, and 
to Mr. Parsons, works manager. 

Tea was taken at the Continental Restaurant, the staff of the Newcastle 
Libraries being the hosts. On their behalf Mr. Hurford presided and gave a 
welcome to the visitors. 

The Business Meeting was held in the evening in the Library of the New- 
castle upon Tyne and Northern Counties Medical Society. Some early printed 
and other interesting medical books were exhibited. 

The suggestions of the Education Sub-Committee for a scheme of national 
correspondence classes were considered first. They were finally approved with 
one alteration, viz., that the fee per subject be 12s. 6d., instead of 10s. 

The Annual Report and financial statement were submitted and approved. 
Especially pleasing was the statement that the membership, now 71, was again 
the highest recorded. Nineteen members or associates were taking three corres- 
pondence classes, and the Committee felt that their efforts had been appreciated. 

Officers and Committee for the ensuing year were announced as follows :— 


Chairman: Mr. W. H. Smettem, Deputy Librarian, Sunderland. 
Vice-Chairman: Miss L. Green, Carnegie Library, Newcastle. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. Crawley, Sunderland. 

Hon. Treasurer: Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Sunderland. 
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Commtttee. 
Mr. I. Briggs, Newcastle. Mr. E. Patterson, Armstrong College. 
Miss C. Ellis, Sunderland. Mr. A. Rennie, Gateshead. 
Mr. W. H. Gibson, Newcastle. Mr. F. A. Richards, Darlington. 


Mr. W. E. Hurford, Newcastle. Mr. J. S. Swan, South Shields. 


The newly elected Chairman, Mr. W. H. Smettem, then delivered his 
address. After thanking the members for the honour paid to him, he outlined 
what he thought should be the qualities of a Chairman, and also how he should 
consider the position. ‘‘A Chairman must possess a broad, unbiassed outlook, 
considerable tact, and readiness in thought and speech ; for, as the mouthpiece 
of the Division, it is by his conduct and expressions that the Division will be 
judged by those outside the Association who come in touch with our activities 
from time to time.” The trend of his remarks could be indicated if he gave 
them some such title as “‘ Our attitude to the Future.”” He found an optimistic 
tone in the affairs of the Association, and signs of a quickening of interest. 
** There had been during the last year or so, within the ranks of the Association, 
definite signs of a broader conception of the functions and needs of the assistant 
librarian ; and to me the most welcome sign is that it is becoming more and 
more recognised that the mere technicalities of the profession—the mere means 
of manipulating books and readers’ tickets—is not enough. Perfect catalogues, 
classification, and smart methods of issuing books are very necessary, but the 
general public still fails to reap the full benefits of libraries. The profession has 
on occasions been torn asunder over questions of cataloguing rules, newsrooms, 
and similar subjects, and the tendency has been to endow these questions with 
too much importance, and we have failed to see that they are merely a means to 
an end. Asa profession we are still young, and the influences of the early struggles 
are still with us. When we look over the files of our professional journals of 
30 or 40 years ago, we can observe the struggle of the pioneers to form a 
technique. We can see their attempts to formulate and make known to their 
colleagues the various methods by which a particular effect might be achieved. 
In this early period, men without previous experience to guide them had to 
make available the stocks of their libraries. No one will deny the value of their 
achievement. The gradual development of methods of administration, many 
of them adopted only after long discussions, often accompanied by an intensity 
of feeling which, to-day, seems out of all proportion to the matter under con- 
sideration, was but a slow process. Out of this welter of ink and words certain 
principles and many methods were evolved, which, with certain modifications to 
suit the needs of locai conditions, were generally accepted, and which still hold 
good to-day.” 

“These first steps in the development of public librarianship were mainly 
concerned with methods and systems, and, in the past, the dominating influ- 
ence in the training of librarians has been the purely technical side of the 
work. It is highly desirable, indeed, for an assistant to have a knowledge of the 
technique of his profession, but I consider that too much emphasis has been 
placed on purely technical training. To-day we have entirely new conditions 
to face. Methods have become practically standardized, and very little that is 
new can be said about them. A discussion of many of them, though sometimes 
necessary, is not an exciting experience ; indeed, it is usually dull. The advance 
of public education has added millions of readers, and public libraries are now 
recognized as an essential part of the life of the community. The demands 
upon librarians are greater, and call for wide knowledge and resource ; and we 
must recognise, though we have been slow to do so in the past, that the library 
is not only an intellectual force, but also a spiritual force. It is through literature 
that we make our appeal, and it will be through literature that we shall justify 
our existence and survive. And, by as much as the members of the profession 
make themselves proficient in knowing their books, rather than the methods 
by which they are made available, will come the appreciation which we desire.” 
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Mr. Smettem thought that the Association was now alive to the need for a 
deeper interest in this aspect of our work. He found reasons for thinking so, 
- instance, in the subject and the quality of some recent papers and addresses 
in “ The Library Assistant.”” He pointed to recent addresses by such men 
as = iia Galsworthy, J. C. Squire, and H. M. Tomlinson, and thought that the 
latter’s address on “ The Judging of Books,” was one of the most interesting 
interpretations of our functions. “And although he gave to us responsibilities 
too heavy for mere mortals, he showed that in the important matter of guidance 
in the maze of modern literature, it was, to use his own word, ‘‘ You that must 
supply the glim.” ‘‘ It has been my purpose,” said Mr. Tomlinson, “ to suggest 
to you that your office which has taken the place of the pulpit, and has in it 
the power to correct the worst offence of the popular press, and many other 
of the evils from which we suffer, your office, I assure you, must supply its own 
light.” By widening the sphere of our activities we can bring to our delibera- 
tions these influences, which will be to the benefit of the whole Association. And 
I would make an appeal, especiaily to the younger members of the Division, 
for a wider interest in books. It is knowledge thus gained, placed at the service 
of our readers, which compensates for many of the difficulties with which we 
are faced, and unless we develop this branch of our careers we shall always 
Jook upon our occupation as drudgery. It is, in fact, the thing that makes our 
work worth while. But while there are these compensations we cannot rest 
content with the fact that the work is its own reward. We must convince the 
public generally that we are engaged in a vital and necessary work ; and it is 

to the Association that we must look to foster the spirit now emerging, by 
encouraging the individual to widen his or her interests. For when we are able, 
not only to place books within the reach of readers, but to show them their value 
and their importance, only then will we be within sight of that land of the 
Blessed—Status. Increased ability on the part of assistants in this direction 
wili do more to prove the necessity for a special training than hundreds of 
resolutions deploring the entry of untrained persons into the profession.” 

(To be continued.) 


NorTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


The third meeting of the North-Western Division in its 1925-26 session 
was held at Warrington, by kind invitation of the Public Libraries Committee. 
About 50 members and friends attended from Bolton, Rochdale, Bootle, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Runcorn, Stockport, Newton-in-Makerfield, Birken- 
head and Salford 

The party assembled in the Public Library, Warrington, and were received 
by His Worship the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Bennett, J.P.; the Chairman of 
the Public Libraries Committee, Mr. Alderman Henshall was unavoidably 
absent. The Library and Museum were inspected, and the opinion formed 
was that Warrington had just cause to be proud of its Museum and also of its 
Library which has been changed to open access within recent years. 

The visitors under the very able guidance of the Mayor were then con- 
ducted past many landmarks famous in Warrington’s history and on to the 
Warrington Academy. The Academy was founded in 1757 as a training college 
for Nonconformist ministers, and was the forerunner of the Manchester Academy 
and the present Manchester College, Oxford. It is noted for its famous tutors, 
Dr. Priestly, Dr. Enfield, Dr. Aiken, and others including Mrs. Barbould, a 
famous poet, whose literary works were the main production of the well-known 
Warrington Eyres’ Press. The Academy is now the home of the Warrington 
Society, which has for its objects the preservation of historic landmarks in 
Warrington. The collection of prints and the specimens of the work of the 
Eyres’ Press, were very interesting especially when viewed under our con- 
ductor’s able and witty comments. 
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Tea was served in a nearby cafe, and was quite in keeping with the other 
arrangements made for our benefit. 

The evening meeting was held in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, with 
the Divisional President, Mr. W. A. Phillips, in the Chair. After the passing 
of the Minutes, the Chairman announced that consequent upon his appointment 
to the Chief Librarianship of the Public Libraries, Stretford, the Honorary 
Secretary wished to resign his office. It was proposed by Mr. H. Hamer, 
and seconded by Mr. G. R. Axon, that our heartiest congratulations be conveyed 
to Mr. Wm. Threlfall, the Honorary Secretary, on the occasion of his recent 
appointment and that our best wishes go with him in his new sphere of labour, 
and that our heartiest thanks be recorded for his past services. It was later 
proposed by the Chairman and seconded by Mr. H. Hamer, that Mr. R. 
Howarth, Deputy Librarian, Warrington, be asked to accept the ‘office of Hon- 
orary Secretary. Both resolutions were carried. 

A paper on “ Inter-Library Relations,” was then given by Mr. R. Howarth. 
A splendid discussion on the points raised by the speaker followed, indeed, 
it was the best we have had for some time. Miss Ballentyne, Messrs. Sleigh, 
Hamer, Axon, Fry, Cochrane, Jast, and others, taking part. At the conclusion 
very hearty votes of thanks were accorded to His Worship the Mayor for his 
instructive guidance during the afternoon, to the Libraries Committee for the 
splendid tea and the invitation to visit Warrington ; to the Town Hall, Parks’ 
and Baths Committee, for the use of the Council Chamber ; to Mr. McAdam 
and his staff for their valuable assistance in making the meeting such a thoroughly 
enjoyable one, and to Mr. R. Howarth for his splendid paper. 


Soutu Coast Division. 
WESTERN SECTION. 

A meeting of the Western Section was held at Winchester on Thursday, 
18th February, 1926. It was attended by fourteen members from Portsmouth, 
two from Southampton, and the Winchester staff. 

The Party met at the Library, and then proceeded to the Winchester Col- 
lege, which was thoroughly inspected under the guidance of a member of the 
tutorial staff. This tour was of remarkable interest ; within the college walls 
the magic charm of old Winchester took possession of us all. The college library 
was visited ; whilst in here, our guide was obviously influenced by the spirit 
of the place, and the former jocularity of the party gave place to quiet admira- 
tion. This Library though entirely suited to modern. needs, has a strong atmos- 
phere of medizvalism about it. 

After this, tea, at which the Winchester staff were hosts. We returned to 
the Public Library, and there proceeded to business. Apologies for absence 
were read from Mr. Hutt, M.A., Portsmouth; Mr. Davis, Southampton ; 
from Worthing and Brighton. Miss Hester A. B. Bessant was elected a member, 
and Miss Olive Hicks an associate member of the Association (both of Win- 
chester). 

The suggestion to arrange oral or/and correspondence classes for assistants 
within this section of the division was considered and fully discussed. It was 
decided that (a) oral classes are impracticable as the assistants are scattered 
over too large an area ; (6) the principle of opposition involved in the organiza- 
tion of correspondence classes is a wrong one as one professional body already 
undertakes this service ; but (c) representation should be made to the Library 
Association for a reduction of fees for correspondence tuition. 

Miss Kemish (Winchester) read a paper on ‘‘Are News Rooms necessary ? ”’ 
this was followed by keen discussion, the general feeling being that the expendi- 
ture on newsrooms should be very much reduced. Mr. Cooper moved a vote 
of thanks to Miss Kemish for her very interesting paper, and to Mr. Pepper 
and the staff of Winchester for their hospitality, Mr. Summerfield seconded 
and the meeting closed. 

The next meeting of the section will be held at Southampton in May. 
F. J. Cooper, Hon. Secretary. 
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MIDLAND Division. 

The fourth meeting of the session was held at Birmingham on February 
25th, 1926. 

During the afternoon a small party of members attended the performance 
of “‘ He who gets slapped,” by Andreyev, at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 

The evening meeting, the annual Magazine evening, was held at the 
Reference Library, by kind permission of Walter Powell, Esq., Chief Librarian. 
In the absence of the Chairman of the Division, Mr. H. Woodbine was elected 
to the Chair, and acted as Editor of the Magazine. 

The following articles were contributed to the Magazine :— 

‘* Editorials,” contributed by the Chairman. 

“A Few Words on Relief,” by Miss G. M. Law. 

“Advertisement,” by Miss B. M. Cowdy. 

““A Maiden’s Thoughts : a poem,” by Mise E. E. Edenborough. 

“* Saint G. B. S.” by Miss P. Vernon. 

“‘A Few Words to a New Library Assistant,” by Miss J. H. Paterson. 

“After Lewis Carroll,” by Miss C. Dallison. 

“Concerning Wasps,” by Miss M. Willis. 

“On Writing for the Magazine Evening,” by “‘ One Who has had Experi- 

ence.” 

** Librarians,” by Mr. L. Chubb. 

“Poem,” by Miss G. Dry. 

““ Competition,” arranged by the Staff of Sparkhill Library. 

All these articles were well up to the standard of excellence set by previous 
Magazine evenings, and the Competition arranged by the Sparkhill staff was 
so successful, that we hope it will be repeated in future numbers. 

A vote of thanks to the contributors concluded an enjoyable ae 

V. W. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Conrad (Joseph). Last Essays. Introduction by Richard Curle. 
(Dent, 7/6.) 
Twenty essays comprising all Conrad’s important miscellaneous writings 
remaining unpublished or uncollected at the time of his death. 
House (Colonel). Intimate Papers. Arranged by Charles Seymour. 
(Benn, 44/-.) 
One of the most important contributions to the literature on the Great 


War. 
Mansfield (Katherine). In a German Pension: short stories. 
(Constable, 6/-.) 
First published in 1911, it has long been out of print. Contains an intro- 
duction by J. Mid dleton Mu: urry. 

Montague (C. E.). Rough Justice : a novel. (Chatto & Windus, 7, ) 
“Whether so excellent a book will be a best seller I cannot say . 
contains no hog wash.”—H. W. Nevinson. 

Russell (Hon. Bertrand). On Education. (Allen & Unwin, 6/-.) 
** Mr Russell’s book is an excellent guide to what we may call the non- 
controversial elements in the present-day ideal of education.”—T.L.S. 

Stanislavsky (Constantin). My Life in Art. (Bles, 30/-.) 
** One of the most remarkable books about the theatre that I have ever 
read. Librarians everywhere should put it in their libraries so that it 
may be accessible to those who need it, but are too poor to buy it.” 

—St. Fohn Ervine. 
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Stendhal (Henri Beyle). The Charterhouseof Parma : a novel. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus, 7/6.) 

Webb (Beatrice). My Apprenticeship. (Longmans, 21/-.) 

Woodeforde (James). The Diary of a Country Parson. Vol. 2, 1782- 
1787. Edited by John Beresford. (Oxford Univ. Pr., 12/6.) 
Volume I. was published in 1924. Woodforde’s Diary is the finest 
chronicle of small beer—which was often strong beer—that has come 
down to us.—¥. C. Squire. aon 


NEW MEMBERS. 
NortH-East Division.—Members: Miss Bailey, Miss Gray and Miss 
Purvis (South Shields). 
NortH-West Division.—Members: A. E. Dillon and H. B. Williams 
(Manchester) ; D. Shapland (Bolton); Margaret Ashworth (Birkenhead). 
Soutu Coast Division.—Member: Miss H. A. B. Bessant (Winchester) ; 
Associate : Miss O. Hicks (Winchester). 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Burgess, L. A., to be Senior Assistant, Cardiff Public Libraries. 
*Lynn, R. W., Chief Cataloguer, Public Libraries, Cardiff, has been 
appointed Deputy Librarian, Public Libraries, Wallasey. 

Orton, Miss A. M. L., M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant, University College 
Library, Cardiff, has been appointed special assistant for developmental work 
under the Director, Leicester Public Libraries. 

* Member A.A.L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 
llth March, 1926. 
Dear Sir, 

In the March number of the “‘ Local Government Service,” there appears 
an announcement that “ certain tutors are willing to accept appointments as 
tutors of the Nalgo Correspondence Institute for the examinations of the 
Library Association ” (p. 55). Who are these tutors? Has this arrangement 
been made with the Library Association ? If not, why has any individual the 
right to take part in any educational programme outside the governing body of 
the profession ? This profession lacks, above all things, the force of custom, 
and the example of tradition. Unless this is an official arrangement no one has 
any right to allow it to fructify and form a possible competitor with the Library 
Association programme. We go from weakness to weakness, and instead of 
concentrating our energies on permanently establishing the School of Librarian- 
ship as the only centre of professional education, we dissipate our very slight 
strength on evening classes in Librarianship and Nalgo correspondence tuition. 
This most unsatisfactory method of teaching may be necessary at present for 
the provinces, but at least it should come from our own people, and not from an 
outside commercial establishment. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. G. O'Leary. 

Public Library, 

Bethnal Green, E.2. 


(The Nalgo instructors are Messrs. Willson (Wallasey), Firth and 
Cranshaw (Sheffield) and Morgan (Hammersmith).—Ed.) 











